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LATIN AS AN AID TO ENGLISH 
I. Incorrect Use of the Perfect Infinitive 


One hears rather frequently the sentence ‘‘I should 
have liked to have gone.’”’ Common also are ‘“‘I meant 
(intended) to have gone (written, done it),’’ in which 
the action was to be subsequent to the intention, not 
previous to it. The proper tense of the infinitive is 
clearly indicated by the Latin, e.g. Erat in animo 
ore. 


The error occurs also when the time of the action 


represented by the infinitive is contemporaneous with 
that of the leading verb, e.g.: “It would have been 
good form also to have played at making impromptu 
verses.’’ Compare the direct discourse of a sentence in 
Caesar, B.G., 1.14: Qui si alicuius iniuriae sibi con- 
scius fuisset, non fuit difficile cavere; and also Peractum 
erat bellum st Pompeium Brundisit opprimere potu- 
isset (Florus, 2.13.19). 

The construction with oportere becomes clear with a 
literal translation, e.g.: talis quales esse omnes oportebat 
(Cic., In Cat., 1.2), ‘such as it behooved all to be.’ 
Compare also duci...oportebat (Cic., In Cat., 2.3). 

The constructions with debere (de + habere, ‘to have 
from,’ ‘owe’, ‘ought’) become clear by contrast rather 
than by analogy, e.g.: Quae...muta revocare debuit 
(Cic., In Cat., 3.5.11), ‘Which, though silent, ought to 
have recalled.’ The English verb is defective and there- 
fore the time must be expressed by the infinitive. 
Illiterate people, however, often supply missing forms, 
e.g.: ‘He had ought to have done it.”” In Latin the 
infinitive seems at times to be attracted into the tense 
of oportere, e.g.: quod iam pridem factum esse oportuit 
(Cic., In Cat., 1.5). Compare interfectum esse. . .oportebat 


(Cic., In Cat., 2.3). 


II. Confusion of Antecedent in Partitive Expressions 


Among the sentences for correction that I find in a 
secondary school test in English is the following: ‘“‘He 
was one of the best players who (was, were) out for the 
team last year.” Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
gives a good example for correction: “She is one of 
those people who is always finding fault.’’ Soon after 
the war the entire teaching force of a rather large 
town engaged in a heated debate in an effort to de- 
termine the correct form of the verb for the dependent 
clause in this sentence: ‘‘She met one of the soldiers 
who (was, were) guarding the works.’ The superin- 
tendent died before the question was settled. 

It is difficult for a Latinist to understand the in- 
ability to analyze such sentences. The correct number 
for the verb may be seen from the agreement in Latin 
constructions, e. g.: a nullo istorum qui huic obtrectant 
legi atque causae (Cic., Leg. Man., 8.21); neminem... 
eorum qui viverent (Cic., Tusc. Disp., 1.9); unus ex ets 
qui legati de pace ad Caesarem venerant (Caes., B. G., 
2.6); partem militum qui tam stipendiis confecti erant 
dimisit (Cic., Leg. Man., 9.26). 

Of course there are constructions in which the govern- 
ing (rather than the dependent) noun serves as the 
antecedent of the relative, e. g.: Nemo est istorum... 
qui. ..non...malit (Cic., In Cat., 2.7.16); ut nemo sit 
nostrum qui in sensibus sui cuiusque generis 1udicium 


requirat acrius (Cic., Acad. Prior., 7.19); Nemo era 
videlicet aratorum qui iniuriam sibi factam queri posset; 
nemo decumanorum qui grano amplius sibi quam de- 
beretur debert professus esset (Cic., In Verr., 3.29); 
Eorum una pars quam Gallos obtinere dictum est (Caes., 
B. G., 1.1.5); ea pars Menapiorum quae. ..erat (Caes., 
B. G., 4.4.7). 

Again, there are constructions in which both the 
governing and dependent nouns serve as antecedents to 
relative pronduns, e. g.: Unum, inquam, da mihi ex 
ilts aratoribus qui tibi ad statuas pecunias contulerunt, 
qui sibi dicat omne esse pro frumento, quod oportuerit, 
solutum (Cic., In Verr., 3.180); Quamquam nemo erat 
eorum qui tum tecum fuerunt qui mihi non censeret 
parct oportere (Cic., Phil., 2.59). 

The Latin shows clearly, therefore, that the agree- 
ment depends entirely upon the sense. In English it is 
correct to say: ‘“There is not a single one of them which 
is bad.” I suspect that the error in question arises 
from using sentences of this type as models. 


Since most of my Latin examples (almost all the im- " 


portant ones, in fact) occur in high school subjects, 
there are several places at which this point of English 
usage may be discussed. 
—Eugene S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RECRUITING GREEK 
STUDENTS 


At the William Penn Charter School in Philadelphi@ 
all students in the first year of high school take Latin 
and French, having begun Latin in the seventh grade. 


In the second year of high school they may elect Greek | 


instead of French. Exceptional pupils take all three 
languages. In recent years only a small number have 
elected Greek and these few were not the best students. 

In the month of May this year all sections cf the 
first year of high school were offered a chance to get 
extra credit on their monthly averages by learning a 
little Greek. None of the work was compulsory. It 
was explained that every educated person should know 
the Greek alphabet and have a small Greek vocabulary. 
About sixty per cent of the students bought pamphlet 
I in the series “Little Studies in Greek for the 
Latin Teacher,’’ published by the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers at Teachers College, New York 
City, and half of these did well enough to receive extra 
credit. Each section had one-half hour of Greek once a 
week for five weeks and was gently ‘“‘exposed’’ to 
various reasons for the value of Greek to a chosen few. 
It was distinctly understood that not everybody would 
be admitted to the elective class this, Fall, but only 
those who were capable of handling the subject and for 
whom it would do the most good. 

The result of this plan was that the bugaboo of the: 
strange alphabet was banished and a bit of tactful 
campaigning was done with the desirable students. 

Today there are twice as many beginning Greek and’ 
all are first class students, leading us to hope that the 
mortality in the next two years will be very, very low. 
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In addition to this the first week’s work is nothing but 
a review of familiar material and is so easy that it 
gives even the most fearful and timid boys confidence 
in themselves. 

Greek is not for everybody nor even for the majority; 
rather we must reach all the desirables and teach it to 
them. 

— J. F. Gummere 
William Penn Charter School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELPS FOR THE INEXPERIENCED TEACHER IN 
SCANNING THE LATIN HEXAMETER 


I. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF 
LATIN VERSE 


The chief difficulty in the scansion of Latin verse for 
the English speaking student arises from the fact that 
our ordinary pronunciation of Latin is in general in- 
exact. Spoken English neither differentiates between 
true long and short vowels nor pronounces consonants 
clearly and distinctly. In English each pair of long and 
corresponding short vowels really consists of two differ- 
ent sounds. For example, long a as in fate is actually a 
diphthong, an a sound plus an 7 sound, and differs 
very much in the method of pronunciation from the so- 
called short a as in at. Anyone who will pronounce 
these words aloud with care can realize this. Like- 
wise doubled consonants are not pronounced as such in 
English. The frequent misspelling by children of the 
word professor is due to the fact that both f and s 
are sounded only once, so that pronunciation is no aid 
to determining which is the doubled consonant. In 
Spanish this is obviated by writing and pronouncing the 
consonants only once. Italians, on the other hand, 
distinctly pronounce both consonants. The Romans 
were very exact in the pronunciation of both vowels 
and consonants. They were particularly careful with 
the quantities of vowels. It should take just twice as 
long to pronounce a long vowel as to pronounce the 
corresponding short vowel. Such a word as amd may 
be pronounced for practice in three counts, as a (1), 
ma (2, 3). 

II. LENGTH OF SYLLABLES 


This difference between long and short syllables 
gives the rhythmic effect to Latin poetry. <A syllable is 
long if it contains a long vowel (da-ra), or a diphthong 
(a-rae), or a short vowel followed by two or more con- 
sonants (omnis), one of which may be in the following 
word (omnis terra), for the first consonant closes the 
syllable containing the short vowel, the second begins 
the next syllable. This is because it takes, theoretical- 
ly, just as long to pronounce a short vowel followed by a 
consonant in the same syllable as to pronounce a long 
vowel. Thus the first syllable of car-rus (wagon) is 
metrically equivalent to the first syllable of cda-rus 
(dear). (Caution: The short vowel does not become 
long when two consonants follow it, but the syllable 
containing it is long, while the vowel itself remains 
short.) Ifthe two consonants are a mute (p,b, t,d,c, g) 
followed by a liquid (1, r), the syllable may, and very 
often does, remain short, because this combination of 
consonants may be pronounced with a following vowel. 
Thus, pa-tris or pat-ris, a-gri or ag-ri. Qu counts as a 
single consonant, as a-qua. H, which is only a breath- 
ing, does not affect the length of a syllable in any way. 

The quantities of vowels in frequently occurring 
words as well as those in the inflections of nouns and 
verbs should be learned. A dictionary may be consulted 
for vowel quantities in less familiar words. The 
following rules should be useful in remembering the 
quantities of final vowels: 

Final a is short, except in the ablative singular of the 
first declension, imperatives, and a few adverbs. 

Final e is short, except in the ablative singular of the 
fifth declension, imperatives of the second conjuga- 
tions, and adverbs. (It is short in bene and male.) 


Final 7 is long, except in nisi, quasi. It is either long 
or short in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi. 

Final o is long, except in certain dissyllabic words, as 
ego, homo, duo, modo. 

Final u is always long. 

Remember also that a vowel before another vowel or 
h is short, except in diéi, genitives in -ius (as ‘llius), 
most forms of fio, and some Greek words (as dér, 


Aenéas). 
III. ELISION 


If one word ends in a vowel and the next word begins 
with a vowel or h, the final vowel of the first word does 
not count as a syllable. It was probably dropped, asin 
modern French and Italian, or the two vowels may 
have been run together. With elementary students it 
is best to omit the first vowel entirely in reading poetry. 
Thus ille et should be read ill et; arae ensesque will 
become ar ensesque. In written scansion cross out the 
vowel or diphthong which is elided. 

If one word ends in m and the next word begins with a 
vowel or h, both the final m and the vowel preceding it 
are eliminated in the scansion. Various explanations 
are given as to how the Romans pronounced this com- 
bination, but with elementary students it is best to 
omit entirely in pronunciation both the m and the 
preceding vowel. Thus read: 

audentem extrema as audent extrema; sceleratam 
intorserit as scelerat intorserit; fatorum hic as fator hic. 


IV. THE DACTYLIC METER 


This is a four-beat rhythm, in which each long 
syllable has the value of two beats and each short 
syllable of one. The two short syllables may be replaced 
by one long, since this has the same metrical value. 

The dactylic hexameter has six feet. The fifth foot 
must be a dactyl to preserve the character of the 
rhythm. (Exceptions to this are exceedingly rare in 
the Aeneid.) The last foot has only two syllables — — 
or—.. Where the final syllable is short, the musical 
notation requires a rest, but this need not be indicated 
in the written scansion. 

Each foot must begin with a long syllable. A single 
short syllable cannot stand alone between two long 
syllables because short syllables must always come in 
pairs. 

In the written scansion a verse should always be 
written on a single line of paper or blackboard to avoid 
confusion. Mark the quantity of each syllable either 
above or below, and indicate the end of each foot, work- 
ing from the beginning of the line. The practice of 
working a line from the end tends to destroy all con- 
ception of the rhythm. The mechanical working out of 
the lines should lead ultimately to a feeling for the 
rhythm. 


V. PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SCANNING 
Arma virumque cano Troiae qui primus 
ab oris 


ar—long because short vowel followed by two conso- 
nants; also first syllable of line. 

ma—short, neuter plural accusative. 

vi—short (by nature), but if quantity were not 
known, it would clearly have to be short because 
preceded by one short syllable. 

rum—long by rule of two consonants; also begins new 

foot. 

que—short, final e. 

ca—short (by nature) ; also because short syllable pre- 
cedes. 

no—long, final o; beginning of foot. 

Tro—long (by nature); since diphthong follows, could 
not have been short between two long syllables. 

zae—long, diphthong. 

qui—long, final 7. 

pri—long by nature, also begins foot. 


 mus—short by nature, as all nominatives of second 


declension. 

ab—short by nature, also short syllable precedes. 

o—long by nature, begins foot. 

ris—long, ablative plural. 
et alto 

li—long by nature, begins line. 

to—if quantity unknown, hold it in reserve. 

ra—short, neuter plural; therefore preceding syllable 

must be short, because short syllables can come 
only in pairs. 

mult—long, rule of two consonants; -um elided be- 

fore the following vowel. 

ill—long, rule of two consonants (i. e. by position) ; 

-e elided before following vowel. 

et—long by rule of two consonants, one of which is 

here in the following word. 

ter—long by position. 

ris—long, ablative plural. 

tac—long by position. 

ta—long by nature, and begins foot. 

tus—short, nominative of second declension. 

et—short by nature, also makes pair of shorts with 

the preceding. 

al—long by position. 

to—long, ablative singular of second declension. 

Teachers should not trouble their students with the 
caesura, since it will only confuse them, and an under- 
standing of the principles of the caesura is valuable only 
to those who attempt to compose Latin verse, a practice 
followed in the British schools, but not here. 

In reading verse aloud one should avoid overstress- 
ing the first syllable of each foot. The slight stress on 
the first syllable of the foot is called the ictus. Its 
overemphasis spoils the quantitative rhythm. 

The rules given above are only for the mechanical 
scansion. After one is able to write out the metrical 
scheme with comparative ease, the best way toappre- 
ciate the rhythm is to memorize a few lines, and possi- 
bly to recite them to the time of ordinary walking, allow- 
ing two steps to each long syllable and one to each 
short. Beating time, as in music, is very helpful. 

—Ernestine F. Leon 
University of Texas 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONNECTING THE STUDY 
OF MYTHOLOGY WITH THE CITY IN WHICH 
ONE LIVES 


Some Questions for Pupils Who Live in New York 


1. What is the figure in Morningside Park, just inside 
the entrance at 114th Street? Can you see why 
the artist chose this character from classical 
mythology as his subject? 

Where in Central Park may one see Neptune and 

his steeds? 

3. Why should the figure of the god of medicine 
(with his serpent) appear upon a building on Fifth 
Avenue, just south of 103rd Street? 

4. Do you see any reason for the central figure in the 
architectural group over the entrance to the Grand 
Central Railway Station? 

5. How does your knowledge of classical mythology 
help to explain certain decorations on the ceilings 
of this building? 

6. What figure from classical mythology looks down 
upon you from the decorations just above the 
stage at the Strand theatre on Broadway’ In 
what other places have you seen the same archi- 
tectural device? 

7. Where have you seen the pipes of Pan as deco- 
rative designs? 

8. Before you step into the elevator of the Public 
Library, note the design in the iron work just 


to 


above the door. Does this have any connection 
with the idea of an elevator? 

9. Why has a prominent New York Club chosen the 
name ‘‘Lotos?”’ 

10. What is the head above the entrance to the Har- 
lem Evening School? The Metropolitan Museum? 

11. Upon what buildings have you seen the ‘thorn of 
plenty?’ (Example: Northwest corner of Park 
Avenue and E. 50th Street.) 

12. Why should “‘centaurs’’ appear in the wall paint- 
ing in the Capitol theatre on Broadway? 

13. Where have you seen small winged figures (per- 
haps reminders of Cupid) used as decorations? 
(Example: Fifth Avenue, south of 81st Street, 
east side of street). 

14. Have you noticed the lyre of Apollo or Orpheus 
anywhere in the city? (Example: Steinway Build- 
ing, W. 57th Street, north side, east of Seventh 
Avenue.) 

15. Have you found the names of these musicians 
used in connection with any buildings? 

16. Have you observed the laurel wreath anywhere 
about the city as a decorative design? 

17. In walking through the rooms of the Metropolitan 
Museum which are set apart for Greek and Roman 
art, what statues have you seen which recall the 
Greek myths, or what paintings in other rooms 
have reminded you of classical mythology? 

18. Why should incidents in the voyage of Aeneas 
from Troy to Italy have been chosen as a suitable 
design for the decoration of the Cunard Steamship 
Company building at 25 Broadway? (See the floor 
in one of the rooms.) 

19. What butterflies in the case in the Museum of 
Natural History on W. 77th Street and Central 
Park West are named for characters in the Greek 
myths? 


READING AT SIGHT 


‘The only way to learn to read at sight is to read at 
sight. If students could be prevented, in the prepara- 
tion of daily assignments, from misusing the vocabulary 
and notes, and forced to use instead their own powers of 
observation and reasoning, they would show an amazing 
increase in power to read Latin. 

Training pupils in sight reading is merely exercising 
this control over their mental processes until proper 
habits become familiar and are shown to be productive 
of better results. Even a few minutes so spent every 
day is invaluable. 

The sight passage should be one that does not present 
too great difficulties. If the portion of the text im- 
mediately following the day’s lesson is suitable, nothing 
is better; if not, choose some passage that is easy 
enough, and that has some unity of thought. In this 
case give the class some clue to the topic of the passage. 

Have the passage or a part of it read aloud in Latin; 
do it yourself frequently, with careful phrasing and 
proper emphasis. Ask the pupils to try to get the 
thought as the Latin is read, just as they would in 
English. 

Have some one begin oral translation. ‘‘Think aloud, 
please,” I say to some pupil. This enables me to watch 
mental processes, and to correct instantly those that 
are wrong, by calling for closer observation of endings, 
or more careful association of ideas in ascertaining the 
meaning of words. 

Require a translation as exact as possible, literal at 
first, then made more idiomatic if necessary. Thus 
only can one secure accuracy of interpretation. 

Allow the pupils to use the vocabulary only in extreme 
cases, for words that they have never seen before and 
which have no relation to familiar words. Bring into 
play, in order to arrive at a word’s meaning, every kind 
of association, such as other cognate Latin words, 
English and French derivatives, etc. Sometimes allow 
‘Sudicious guessing’ from the context, and check the 
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guess by subsequent reference to the vocabulary. In 
all cases where the use of vocabulary is allowed, unfa- 
miliar words should be carefully studied to avoid the 
necessity of looking them up again the next time they 
are met. Many pupils find it helpful to make lists of 
such words and commit them to memory. 

Pupils are often confused and perplexed by the 
multiplicity of meanings given for a single word in the 
vocabulary. Teach them to learn the primary or root 
meaning only, and to deduce for themselves the secon- 
dary meaning needed in the sentence under considera- 
tion. My Vergil classes have found helpful a list of 
about thirty verbs common in poetry, with primary 
meanings, which they commit to memory, and for 
which they are held responsible in all translation. All 
study of word-groups and derivatives is of the greatest 
value in this connection. 

After a sight translation has been worked out, 
sentence by sentence, as above indicated, the entire 
passage should be given a second time as a connected 
whole. It is also worth while to assign it for review the 
next day. 

If written sight translation is required of pupils, insist 
that they read the entire passage through repeatedly 
before they begin to write. Otherwise mistakes will 
occur which can be forestalled or immediately corrected 
when oral work is being done. 

—Lilhe M. Lawrence 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City 


WRITING LATIN 


When I feel that a poor grade of work in composition 
is due to a prevalent carelessness in analyzing the 
English sentence, I sometimes use what we call ‘‘de- 
tective work.” I read English sentence number one 
and give the class a minute to jot down the important 
constructions to be involved in the Latin version. In 
the sentence: 

“Caesar persuaded his men to attack the Germans,”’ 
the notes ought to include the dative with persuadeo, 
and the substantive clause. Some pupils would remark 
on the idiom in aliquem impetum facere. 

After several sentences we compare notes for the 
number of items and for their relative importance. 
The papers may be graded and the ranks recorded if 
that added stimulus is needed. I often read the sentences 
a second time and expect additional items. This has 
proved a stimulating method of developing habits of 
care. 

—Leah V. Wood, High School, Quincy, Mass. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 
I. In Mimeographed or Printed Form 


This material is lent to teachers upon payment of postage, or 
is sold for five cents per item unless otherwise indicated. The 
numbering is continued from the October issue. 

206. A vocabulary for the “Story of Cincinnatus.” 
Designed to accompany a colored wall chart and 
to serve as a basis for oral Latin in a first-year 
class. 

207. Syllabus of topics for lectures in Greek civili- 
zation. Contributed by the Greek Department 
of Brown University. Not for sale. (In the 
October Notes this appeared by error as 206.) 

208. Outline of points to serve as a guide for dis- 
cussion in a course for the training of Latin 
teachers in a summer session. 

209. Three Short Latin Plays for Junior High School, 
by P. J. Downing. 30 cents plus postage. 


210. The Beleagured Camp, a Latin play based upon 
Bk. V, Chapters 24-52 of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
by P. J. Downing. 20 cents plus postage. 

211. A selected list of books in the library of the Ser- 
vice Bureau for Classical Teachers (other than 
high school texts). 

212. Two programs for classical clubs taken from the 
Classical Journal for April 1918 and March 1922. 

213. What I know about Latin at the end of the third 
week. (Material gathered from the Demon- 
stration Class at Teachers College in the summer 
of 1926.) 

214. Fifty cents worth of pictures for the Vergil note- 
book; a list prepared by Edith Weaver, Connells- 
ville, Pa. List sent as a loan. Not for sale. 

215. Dumnorix—a Latin play (without vocabulary), 
by Dr. Max Radin, University of California. 
Suitable for sight reading at the beginning of the 
third year. This play is interesting to the more 
mature pupil and all Caesar teachers should read 
it. 35 cents plus postage. 

216. <A page of Vergil cartoons, contributed by Ken- 
neth Richardson, Jefferson High School, Port- 
land, Oregon. 5 cents. 

217. Suggestions for an inexperienced teacher of 
Caesar. Contributed by James P. Templeman, 
Baltimore, Md. 

218. Historical Background of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
an interesting pamphlet for the use of teachers 
and pupils. Prepared by Mason D. Gray, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Price 12 cents. 

219. <A brief summary of the ethical ideas of Cicero’s 
Catilinarian Orations I, II, and IV. Prepared 
by May E. Zinck, Detroit, Mich. 

220. Some ideas regarding citizenship which are found 
in the Catilinarian Orations. Prepared by Bessie 
L. Steelsmith, Portland, Oregon. 

221. A brief bibliography dealing with Troy and its 
civilization, 

Note: Item 192 is no longer available. 


II. Latin Notes Supplement 


The Human Side of Cicero as Shown in His 
Letters, by Helen Wieand Cole. Ready late in 
November. 
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